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CHAPTER  VI
IRISH  AFFAIRS.    O'CONNELL  AND  THE  WHIGS
(1833-1837)
The Re- T7ROM the foregoing record of fruitful legislative activity, it
formed JP needs something of an effort to turn to the Irish policy of
mentand the Whig Government. But now and for many sessions to come
Ireland Ireland filled the stage at Westminster, and determined the fate of
more than one Ministry.
In 1832 the new electorate in Ireland returned 38 Repealers and
67 Unionists : but of the latter 37 favoured the extinction of tithes
Thus the countiy, as an Irish writer points out, had declared strongly
against the tithes, and for the Union.1 The Irish Executive was
committed by Lord Grey to Lord Anglesey (as Lord Lieutenant) and
Stanleys Mr. Stanley as Chief Secretary. During the critical years 1830-1838
reta* shf" ^e ^atter was ^e virtual ruler of Ireland. Stanley was a man of
brilliant parts : unsurpassed in debate, a vigorous administrator,
clear-sighted within a limited range, and transparently honest. But
he was absolutely devoid of that insight and imagination which are
essential to a statesman who governs a dependency. Though thrice
a Conservative Prime Minister, Stanley was a typical Whig. He
was a devout and unquestioning believer in the English system of
Government, and firmly convinced that its adoption was alone
sufficient to secure to all the various races of mankind social happiness
and political contentment. To Ireland he offered his blessing in the
exact spirit of Cromwell's Proclamation (of 1049): " Wo conic by
the assistance of God to hold forth and maintain the lustre of English
liberty in a nation where we have undoubted right to do it; wherein
the people of Ireland (if they listen not to such seducers as you are)
may equally participate in all benefits; to use liberty and fortune
equally with Englishmen, if they keep out of arms ". That any
Irishman should be blind to the lustre of " English liberty/* or slow
to avail himself of " liberty and fortune " in an English sense is
what no genuine Englishman has ever been able to understand.
And such lack of understanding is probably an important part of
the equipment of a governing race. Stanley was typically devoid of
it. If the Irish would " keep out ot anus/* and refuse to listen to
" seducers " like O'Connell all would be well. After thirty years of
stagnation in domestic polities the Englishman was about to set his
house in order. If Irishmen would behave nicely their house should
be put in order too. They, too, should have an extended franchise
and municipal self-government; a reformed poor law* and a national
1 O'Bnen, Vtfty Years of Concession in /re/am/, L 41$.